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CHIMNEY-CORNERS IN ZUNI 
By Ernest Ingersoll. 

With illustrations from photographs and sketches for the United States Bureau 

of Ethnology, and a sketch by W. L. Me teal f 

The huge pyramidal buildings of an Indian pueblo, like that 
of Zuni, in the northwestern corner of New Mexico, perched 
^___^ upon the crags of which it seems a natural outgrowth, 
and half in ruins, gain the last touch of their pictu- 
resqueness from the hundreds of quaint chimneys that 

FIG. I. A CHIMNEY WITH THREE POTS. l i J 

stud their terraces. None are very tall, and the greater 
number are tottering piles of red or black pots that have served their purposes 
in the household below until worn out and then promoted to an easier retirement 
above. Among them bristles a forest of ladder-poles ; beside them are often the 
most quaintly dilapidated of stone step-ways, leading from a lower roof to the 
next higher; and they cast violet shadows down these break- 
neck stairs and upon the soft-gray parapets when the sun 
shines as it can shine nowhere else in Yankee-land. 

It is the peculiarity of these chimneys that they do not 
often smoke. In the early morning sun-gilded pennons wave 
slenderly from their summits, and again, perhaps, in the even- 
ing ; but at most times they are smokeless, and for this there 
are good reasons, as we shall see. 

The prehistoric home of these village Indians, so far as we 
know it, probably had no chimney at all. The fire was built 
in a shallow pit (sometimes made with more care in the form 
of a box of stone slabs, sunken in the floor) in the middle of 
the square, one-roomed house, and a hole was left in the roof 
for the escape of the smoke. That is the primitive chimney the 
world over, and the arrangement survives in the underground assembly-rooms or 
kivas that belong to all the pueblos to-day. 

But whether, as is probable (according to Victor Mindeleff, of the United States 
Ethnological Bureau, who has made an exhaustive study of Pueblo architecture), these 

people were instructed into a bet- 
ter way by the Spaniards, who 
taught them so many worse 
. things, or whether they discov- 
ered the improvement for them- 
selves, certainly the central hearth 
and the smoke-hole have now dis- 
appeared, and a fire-place, flue, 
and chimney belong to every fixed 
habitation. They usually occupy 
an angle where two walls meet ; 
so that the phrase " chimney- 
corner" is more literally true in 
fig. 3 . a terrace cooking-place in wALPi. these pueblos tli an anywhere else 




FIG. 2. A CHIMNEY-HOOD 
IN T USA VAN. 
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in the world. These buildings have walls of small stones laid up in mud, and 
overlaid by a coating of adobe, which not only fills their crevices, but covers the 
whole with a smooth coat, usually whitewashed inside with a hot solution of gyp- 
sum, laid on by the women by means of a primitive brush in the form of a big 
mitten of goat-skin, hair-side out. 

This same material is built up into the chimneys, which at first were rectangular 
and only a few inches high, but gradually came to be built in cylindrical forms, 
and sometimes four or five feet- high. To protect the summit from washing away 
or crumbling, they very often set upon it an old olla, or water-pot, the bottom of 
which had been broken out ; and sometimes they coat the chimney itself with broken 
pieces of pots. Fig. 8 is an example of such a case ; but here a second pot has 
been added to improve the draft. Now this pottery is usually dull red or else clay 
color, and is often ornamented in striking designs of red and black, so that one of 

these cool gray heaps, sur- 



mounted and studded with 
broken, smoky ollas, is 
something to paint as well 
as to note with the pencil. 
The simplest fireplace 
for cooking was a pit in 
the ground or in the floor 
of a house. Such an one is 
seen in Fig. 13, where it 
originally stood unprotect- 
ed in an angle of two walls, 
but more lately has been 
rudely roofed in and a 
chimney is germinating. 

When, however, the In- 
dians from defensive mo- 
tives began to construct 
the present terraced pueb- 
los, they fell into the way 
of spending much of their time upon the roofs, which were the dooryards of 
each terrace, and did their cooking there in pleasant weather. But these 
roofs, though thickly covered with adobe and soil, were laid upon beams and 
poles of wood ; and safety required a thicker platform for a fire. Hence arose 
a custom, which still exists, of making at one end of the terrace, where there 
is always a convenient corner, a community fireplace raised upon a thick mass 
of stones and mud as if it were an altar — and so it is, to the best of the household 
divinities. 

The amount of walling in, covering, and chimney-making devoted to this semi- 
public external kitchen varies greatly. A rather elaborate one in the pueblo of 
Walpi is shown in Fig. 3, and another in Fig. 7, where a circular support of hard- 
baked clay has been arranged to sustain the pots, and a guard and hood were made 
to control the draft in some degree. The open hatchway seen in this sketch is one 
of those which, in old times at least, formed the only entrance to the ground tier of 
rooms. 




FIG. 4. A SHUMAPAVI KITCHEN. 
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FIG. 5. STRUCTURE OF A CHIMNEY-HOOD. 




FIG. 6. 



A RAISED COOKING-PIT. 



A glance through the illustrations will teach the 
reader that the same features have been taken into 
the house, and characterize the fireplaces there, even •" '-/y 

when no need ';V.f" : - 
remains to make >3f|I 
them tall (as in ;.. , . 
Figs. 6 and 12), 
except the convenience 
of it — a consideration 
slow to impress the red 
housekeeper. 

It was at once 
perceived by these rude builders, however, that some- 
thing in the nature of a flue was needed, and hence they began clumsily to build 
over the fires hoods of one sort or another, which sucked the smoke and pungent 
vapors up into the chimney flue. These hoods take many forms, but are almost 
always exceedingly attractive to the artist's eye ; and the few sketches here shown 
might be widely multiplied. 

Where thin slabs of stone can be had, as at Zuni, these are set into the wall, 
edgewise, when the room is built, and, interlocking at the corners, form a support 
for a pretty regular flue, as in Fig. 15 ; but in most pueblos this is too costly or 
troublesome, and either a stone is set on end, as in Figs. 9 and 14, or more com- 
monly an arrangement of sticks supports the chimney, sometimes upheld by a 
bracket-like contrivance, or even hung by cords, which may or may not be buried 
out of sight. 

There is no great weight in this structure, which is made of slender sticks— sun- 
flower stalks are preferred— standing on end and covered with adobe or thin slabs 
of stone, or both, as shown in Fig. 5 ; and it has the merit of being easily re- 
paired if it breaks down or catches fire. 

The last accident would seem likely to be a frequent one, but, in fact, it is rare. 
The Pueblo Indians dwell in a country where 
fuel is very scarce, and they have learned how 
to economize it to the utmost. Except in the 
colder days of the rainy winter months, when, 
although huddled in close rooms and wrapped 
in their gaudy blankets, the family needs a 
larger blaze for warmth, the smallest of fires 
suffices for all household purposes. 

Whenever the mother and her children 
come back from the fields they fetch with them 
bunches of sage - brush and grease - wood, or 
twigs that have fallen from the trees by the 
river, while the men do not disdain to bring 
back cedar branches when they go to 
the wooded hills. 

Ah, the red cedar ! What fragrant 
camp-fires have I slept beside, night 
after night, in those wild canons, while fig. 7 . a walled-up fireplace. 





1:%^Z? 
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-FIG. 8. A ZUNI CHIMNEY, 



the perfumed, red-hearted logs were making 
my dreams aromatic ! I never get a whiff of 
pencil-shavings tossed into my grate but, like 
a flash, I am carried away to the banded 
cliffs and gray-green valleys of that wonderful 
land. 

The best of the fuel is the grease-wood, 
which, when dry, burns with the heat and 
persistence of coal and almost without any 
smoke, so that the pueblo chimneys do little to 
pollute the crystal -clear air that surrounds 
them. Yet a handful or two of these fierce 
twigs will furnish the stew or the roast, or heat the piki-stone hot. As for baking 
— that is another matter. 

The prehistoric savage redskin seems never to have baked his food, beyond an 
occasional burying of something in the ashes, although that is a culinary accom- 
plishment which savages in other parts of the world, 
by -no means his equal in general intelligence, have 
long ago arrived at ; but the Spaniards taught this 
art to the Puebloans, and showed them how to make 
the dome-shaped ovens that form a picturesque 
feature of all the Indian villages. These beehive- 
shaped ovens, which belong to every household, are 
almost invariably outdoors ; the case illustrated in 
Fig. 4, where a Shumapavi family had their oven 
beside the fireplace, is very exceptional. This pict- 
ure shows, also, another unusual convenience in the 
shape of a fixed andiron-like support of hard clay 
for the pot. Beside the fireplace, in many houses, as shown in Fig. 4 and here, in 
Fig. 10, is seen an oblong box of stone, the top of which is exceedingly smooth, 
black, and glossy. This is for the baking of the sheets of wafer-like bread, known 
to the Spanish-speaking people as guyave and to the Indians as piki y which con- 
stitutes their staple food ; and great care and curious ceremonies attend the set- 
ting up and first trial of this primitive little stove. 

To form this useful adjunct of the kitchen two 
slabs are set on edge and firmly imbedded in the 
floor. These support the level piki-stone itself, and 
the three form a covered flue or simple stove 
in which the fire is built. The upper stone, 
we are told by Mindeleff, whose surface is to 
receive the thin guyave batter, precisely as 
griddle-cakes are made in a modern restaurant 
window, is prepared for its service with great 
care. At the point, usually distant from the 
house, where a suitable flat slab of sandstone 
has been found, it is hewn into required shape, 
with the accompaniment of a ceremonial in- 
tended to prevent the stone from breaking 




FIG. 9. A SHUPAULOVI HOOD. 




FIG, IO. PIKI-STONE AND SUSPENDED HOOD IN 
SICHUMOVI. 
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upon exposure to the fire 
the first time it is used. 
During one stage of these 
rites the strictest silence 
is enjoined, the Indians 
believing that a single 
word spoken at such a 
time would cause the stone 
to crack. 



FIG. II. A ZUNI ROOF. 



As soon as it has been properly shaped, the 
upper surface of the stone is smoothed and then 
is laboriously treated with fire and pinon gum, 
and perhaps other ingredients, which imparts 
to it a black, enameled, highly polished 
finish. The first building of a fire under ; »■ 
the piki-stone is an incident of the first 
rank in domestic history ; and its break- 
ing is regarded as omen portentous of 
unknown ills to follow ; it is by no 
means an unskilful matter to slowly 
bring the stone to precisely the right ^ 
degree of heat, and then keep it 
there, proper for the successful prod- 
uct which looks like wrapping paper, and has 

little more taste, 





FIG. 12. A COMPLETE OUTFIT (mASHONGNAVI). 



FIG. 13. FIREPLACE AND MANTEL IN SICHL'MOVI 



but is highly nu- 
tritious and may 

be kept a long time. This paper-like food, 
" ■^■} : ; which is really unleavened bread, is made 
for the most part of corn-meal, but some- 
times wheat flour is mixed with it, and 
occasionally the flour of pinon-nuts 
'■ and acorns. Each family's share of 
: ^;J corn or grain is usually taken into the 
■£; house and stored there in' a sort of 
£> bin built of the same materials as 

: ; ."■; the walls, across the corner of the 
room ; but sometimes they vary 
this by sinking a big jar in the 
floor. This corn is ground by 
the women of the family, upon 
the metates or mealing-stones, 
which form a fixture in every 
tenement. They consist of 
three flat stones, about the size 
of an ordinary washboard, and, 
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like that, set sloping into square boxes, made of 
stone slabs fixed in the floor. These are side by side, 
and at a convenient distance from the wall for the 
women to kneel behind them as they work ; and a 
young girl, having thrown aside her wrap, as she 
is warmed by her exercise, bending bare -armed 
over the metate while with both hands she vigor- 
ously moves up and down the hand-stone by which 
she rubs the corn upon the metate 
1L to powder, laughing and chatter- 
n.mt * n & tne wn ^ e > presents a picture 
''' : y\'!'--^ r ZL-^M which any painter or sculptor 
might delight to copy. 

The first stone is a coarse 
lava, and serves to crush the 
grains. These are sent through a similar process upon the sec- 
ond and less coarse stone ; and this meal is rubbed into fine flour 
upon the smoothed stone of the third metate. 

It needs no eulogist to point out to the observer the exceed- FIG - I5, 
ing picturesqueness of these chimney-corners, with their oddly contrived arrange- 
ments for the flame and smoke ; their rude attempts at ornamentation ; their 
furniture of beautifully rounded, pleasingly decorated ollas, tinajas, cantinas, and 
other forms of native pottery ; their odds and ends of brass and iron ware and queer 
litter generally ; and when you add to it the rest of the interior of these stone 
rooms, and the quaint, kindly people who make you welcome, you have a picture 
truly American, yet as far away from New York as Syria or Algiers. 
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FIG. 14. AN OUTDOOR KITCHEN IN SHUMAPAVI. 




A COMMON TYPE. 




FIG. I 6. THE FAMILY OF A PUEBLO TENEMENT. 




From a painting by George Inness 
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